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THE "COLOR LINE" IN THE ARMY. 

BY CAPTAIN MATTHEW F. STEELE, U.S.A. 



Is it not time to do away with, the " color line "in the army of 
the United States? Sections 1,104 and 1,108 of the Eevised 
Statutes require that "the enlisted men of two regiments of 
cavalry " and " two regiments of infantry shall be colored men." 
The Ninth and Tenth regiments of cavalry and the Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth of infantry are the four upon which the ban of 
color has been laid; by implication, colored men are, and always 
have been, excluded from the ranks of all the other regiments. 

This law is to-day the only one upon the statute-books of the 
national Government which treats the negro citizens as a class 
apart — which sets up a " Jim Crow car " for them, as it were, and 
requires them to ride in it or in none. No more exclusive law 
can be found in the codes of Alabama or Mississippi. The law 
was passed in 1866, at a time when the negro and his welfare were 
occupying a large place in the thought of the nation's lawmakers. 
The country had just emerged from a terrible war of which the 
negro had been the main, if not the only real, cause. The pur- 
pose of the law, unquestionably, was to assure a civic right to the 
newly enfranchised citizen; its very enactment bespoke a fear 
in the minds of the lawmakers that the colored man, endowed by 
the Constitution with all the rights and privileges of the white 
man, would, nevertheless, be deprived of the privilege of enter- 
ing the ranks of the regular army. The fear was a mere bogey 
then, and to-day it would be altogether forgotten but for this 
law which has kept it alive. 

There are negro enlisted men in our navy, and also in the hos- 
pital corps, the commissary and the quartermaster's departments, 
and the ordnance corps of the army; but in the line of the army 
there are none save in the four regiments — two of infantry and 
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two of cavalry — set apart for them. From the ranks of the artil- 
lery they are as firmly barred as from the railway coaches of the 
whites in our Southern States. This limitation, however, is true 
only of the enlisted men; the law does not prescribe that the 
commissioned officers of those four regiments shall be " colored 
men," and, therefore, does not by implication exclude colored men 
from the commissioned grades of other regiments and corps. 
There is, in fact, nothing in the law of the land to prevent a full- 
blooded Zulu from becoming the colonel of any one of our regi- 
ments, or the chief of any corps. 

Of a truth, the law which places the mark of color on four of 
our regiments is out of date now, if it ever was timely. It is con- 
trary to the spirit of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution, and to the good sense of the twentieth century. 
There is no good reason why blacks or whites should be excluded 
by the law of the land from any troop, battery or company in the 
service. Eecruiting officers should enlist the best men to be had, 
without distinction of color, and each man should be assigned 
to a regiment according to his choice and the best interests of the 
military service. 

The law fixing the taint of color upon four regiments does them 
an injustice and an injury, and in so much does the military serv- 
ice an injustice and an injury. It is to-day, forty years after, a 
recognition by act of Congress of the national prejudice against 
the negro. The morale of a regiment depends much upon its 
traditions and upon the esteem in which it is held by the people. 
The praises of a few persons, no matter how high their station, 
do not counterbalance the feeling within a regiment that it is 
looked down upon by the people. Within the army itself there is 
no prejudice against the colored regiments. The fine work they 
have done is known and appreciated there, without any claim, 
however, that they have done better work than the white regi- 
ments. The quality of a regiment's work depends mainly upon 
the quality of its officers, and no better officers are to be found in 
the service than those of the colored regiments. The soldiers of 
the regular army, white and black, have always given a good ac- 
count of themselves in campaign and battle. In a fight, the color 
of a man's face cuts no figure, so long as it be not pale. 

While there is no prejudice against the colored regiments with- 
in the army, it cannot be denied that nothing is rarer in our 
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service than an officer who prefers or seeks assignment to a colored 
regiment. Why? Because, when an officer goes back to his 
home, he wants to be able to speak with pride of his regiment to 
his people, and he wants to hear them speak of it with respect and 
^steem; he knows such will not be the case if his regiment is 
colored. The prejudice against the negro regiment is found with- 
out the army. It is not confined to any particular section of the 
country. It is no more of the South than of the North. There 
is to-day a larger proportion of officers in the colored regiments 
from the South than from any other equal section of the country. 
Shipp and Smith, who laid down their lives heroically leading 
their colored troopers at San Juan, were both Southerners; and 
there are scores of other Southerners in the colored regiments 
emulating the splendid soldierly example left behind by those two 
men as a precious tradition in their regiment. 

The prejudice against the negro and the negro regiment is 
national; it is as wide as our territory. There is, for instance, a 
cavalry post in Vermont; but no colored troop has ever been, 01 
is likely ever to be, stationed there. The people of Vermont do 
not want them. New-Englanders have always peculiarly loved 
the negro, but they do not love him in their midst; they prefer 
him away in Georgia or Louisiana, whither they can send him 
their sympathy by mail. 

A few years ago, a fine troop of the Ninth Cavalry was stationed 
at Fort Myer, across the way from the National Capital, as a re- 
ward for specially good service in an Indian campaign. Never 
a word of complaint was made against the behavior of this troop ; 
yet it is well known that never again will a colored troop be 
ordered to that post for station. The people of Washington do 
not want them. It is a notorious fact in the army that the politi- 
cal clique which holds the Yellowstone Park, the great national 
pleasure-ground, in the hollow of its fist will never allow colored 
troops to be stationed in the park. They are afraid that theii 
patrons, the American travellers, will resent being held to the 
regulations of the park by negro troopers. 

Since the disturbance at Brownsville, the broad State of Texas 
is, no doubt, closed forever against the negro regiments. When 
orders were issued a couple of years ago, sending a squadron of 
colored cavalry to Port Leavenworth, Kansas, letters of protest 
are reported to have been sent to the War Department by promi- 
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nent persons of the adjacent town of Leavenworth. It has been 
proclaimed by the public press that negro troops must not be 
placed at the garrisons in the Southern States, and the Depart- 
ment has never yet ventured to station them in any of the East- 
ern or Middle- Western States.* The national prejudice has fol- 
lowed the flag across the Pacific Ocean. Five years ago, the col- 
ored regiments on duty in the Philippines were returned to the 
States at the demand of the Civil Governor of the Islands. No 
charge of misconduct was made against them; from a military 
point of view their service had been perfectly satisfactory. 

Where, then, are the colored regiments going to serve here- 
after ? The ring of prejudice seems to be growing narrower all the 
while. Its geographical centre appears to be somewhere in the 
mountains of western Colorado at the present time; its circum- 
ference touches the Pacific shore in the west and reaches nearly to 
the Missouri Kiver in the east. No protests have as yet been 
heard from Nevada or Idaho. 

Truth to tell, our regiments should not be classified as white 
and colored. The legal stigma of color should be lifted from the 
four regiments upon which it rests ; the legal restriction that com- 
pels the assignment of colored recruits to one of four regiments 
only should be removed. Sections 1,104 and 1,108 of the Eevised 
Statutes ought to be repealed. 

Matthew P. Steele. 



* A squadron of the Ninth Cavalry is at present stationed at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Missouri, and another at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 



